CRISIS  OF  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY

itself of the ancient custom of remonstrance, revived in 1715. The
edicts, which at that time took the place of laws, were sent to the
Parlement to be entered upon its registers - the only procedure,
at that time, by which they could be promulgated. Before regis-
tering them the Parlement had the right to make certain objections,
known as remonstrances (remontrances), to which the King might
pay attention or not, as he pleased. If he attached importance to
the execution of the edict, he went in person to the Parlement
and held what was known as a lit de justice, in order to enforce its
registration. When the conflict became acute, the Parlement
sometimes suspended the sessions of its courts, in order to arouse
indignation against ministers among those involved in lawsuits.
Sometimes the members of the Parlement would even resign in
a body. The Government would refuse to accept their resignation,
lest it might have to pay back the purchase-money received for
their offices, but it would transfer the Parlement to a small town,
where the officials continued to suffer from boredom until the two
opposing sides were so tired of these manoeuvres that they put an
end to their dispute.

The terms of the remonstrances were secret, but copies would be
taken in the registry of the Parlement and handed round in manu-
script or even in print. At that period, when no information about
public aifairs reached the public, the remonstrances were a device
for obtaining publicity by divulging the acts of the ministers and
throwing them open to criticism. When the people of Paris were
dissatisfied, this was an effectual means of rousing opinion against
the Government.

The Parlement had started by declaring that, as 'the guardian
of the fundamental laws of the realm', it felt obliged to obstruct
edicts contrary to these laws, which, however, it did not define.
After 1750, when Louis XV had become unpopular, the Parlement
increased its pretensions, justifying them by novel theories inspired
by the example of England. In 1753 it declared that the king was
bound to his people by 'a sort of contract'. It further stated that
'the prince, being shut up in his palace, could not be aware of the
truth', and that it was lie Parlement's duty to inform him of it.
Finally, it claimed that the Parlement was 'the representative
organ5 of the nation, and claimed the power of'free examination'
(verification libre) of edicts creating new taxes, which implied the
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